WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
up to London that evening. One felt one must be there to see how
the people reacted after the long strain of war. I went to a music-hall
and to a restaurant, and I walked in the streets. It was an unforgettable
experience and I felt myself more like crying than laughing.
I was more amused the next day, when there was to be a thanks-
giving service at n a.m. at St. Paul's. An American friend of mine,
Miss Hoytie Wiborg, asked me to take her to it. I told her it would
be quite impossible; every seat in the cathedral was booked already
and the queue waiting outside from dawn onwards would be a mile
long. She insisted, however, and asked me to meet her at the Ritz
Hotel at 10.30 a.m. I did so, and found there waiting, in addition to
Miss Wiborg, two other ladies (Lady Curzon and Mrs. Paul Phipps),
two American officers, and a small two-seater car with a dickie behind.
Into this we piled, the three ladies sitting in front and the three men
clinging to the dickie behind, myself in a rough shooting-suit, all I had
with me except my evening clothes. Somehow we cut into the
procession where there was a long gap between the Lord Mayor's
coach and that of the King and Queen. The crowd cheered us vocifer-
ously with many cockney witticisms, but got back as good as they*,
gave from Mrs. Phipps, who, as a sister of Lady Astor, lacked none
of that lady's quickness on the uptake. We managed to get the car
within about 100 yards of the cathedral, and there I thought we should
be marooned. Not a bit of it. The ladies pushed their way through
the crowd till they got within shouting distance of a member of the
King's Household who was standing on one of the buttresses which
jut out from the -cathedral. The ladies appealed to him for help and,
thanks to his intervention with the police, we were able at least to join
him on the buttress. More he said he could not do for us, and we
must remain in a side-aisle from which we could see nothing and
nobody.
4t that moment one of the War Cabinet, General Sir John Cowan,
arrived. The undaunted ladies at once tackled him and insisted on
his finding places for the six of us. The British soldier owed a great
deal to Sir John Cowans. He had been Quartermaster-General
throughout the war, and if one Department of the War Office had
been well run from start to finish, it was his. Nor did his resource
fail him on that i2th of November. "The only seats in the cathedral/'
he said, "which will not be filled to capacity will be those of the War
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